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maintain British supremacy in South Africa, Foster had left
Johannesburg at the outbreak of war, and after a period of service
in the Intelligence Department at Capetown had been appointed
to Lord Roberts's staff and had been one of a party of three sent
into Johannesburg in May, 1900, under a white flag to discuss
with Dr. Krause terms for the surrender of the town.

After a spell as legal adviser to the British Military Governor
he had since June, 1901, been the special correspondent in
Johannesburg of the Pall Mall Gazette, a London evening paper
of high standing and wide influence at the time. In his dis-
patches to his paper he wrote against the Boers with great bitter-
ness, urging that those who were still in the field ought to be
regarded as rebellious British subjects and treated not as belli-
gerents but as robbers and bandits without any claim to be accorded
the courtesies and conventions of war.

Probably Mr. Foster's communications to his paper did have a
considerable influence upon public opinion here, though perhaps
not as great as Dr. Krause believed. But, whether it sprang from
personal antipathy or political enmity or a blend of the two. Dr.
Krause had developed something of an obsession that, whenever
his own plans sustained a reverse, it was always the hidden hand
of Mr. Foster that was responsible for their frustration. The
longer he brooded over his failures, the more deeply he became
convinced that the only remedy lay in the removal of so irrecon-
cilable and successful an adversary.

In the earlier of Dr. Krause's letters to Mr. Broeksma which
fell into the hands of the authorities the writer had been mainly
concerned to unearth discreditable details about Mr. Foster's
past. The impetuous Mr. (afterward .Sir Arthur) Markham,
Liberal member for Mansfield and an adept at the art of trailing
his coat, had addressed to The Times in February of 1901 a letter
embodying a communication which he had received from Dr.
Krause who referred to Mr. Foster as "a man of very doubtful
character." Mr. Foster had thereupon promptly commenced an
action for libel against The Times and Mr. Markham, and the latter
had taken the singular course of retaining Dr. Krause as his
counsel in the case. Dr. Krause's interest in Mr. Foster's past was
therefore primarily professional, as he was in need of material
to support a plea of justification in the action, but also political,
as he hoped that a successful plea of justification would so effec-
tively discredit Mr. Foster as to put an end to his journalistic
career,

The Times apologized and Mr. Foster withdrew his action
against the paper, continuing against Mr. Marfcham alone, but